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Reviews 


Generation and diffusion of agricultural innovations: the role of institutional factors edited by 
I Ahmed, V W Ruttan; Gower, Aldershot, Hants, 1988, 471 pages, £19.50 (US: $39.50) 


This volume has a general introductory chapter by the editors, a concluding chapter by the 
editors, and six other chapters, one of which is also by Ruttan. The introduction and the 
chapter by Ruttan are basically references to Ruttan’s earlier work with other collaborators, 
in which he (they) have suggested that there is a model of institutional development in agricultural 
research and extension which hypothesises that change and development are induced by the 
factor endowments of a nation. The basic question is important: there are so many poor 
and destitute farmers in the world that the way in which research and extension agendas are 
set is clearly vital. Ruttan’s model seems to me to be too vague and at too high a level of 
abstraction to be of much value, and even two of the contributors, Biggs and Clay, say “part 
of our response is a sense of frustration in trying to understand the model” (page 55). 
References to the model and its ‘testable hypotheses’ by other contributors quite often seem a 
bit forced. In his own chapter Ruttan does however show the extremely low proportion of 
the value of agricultural output in the Third World which is invested in agricultural research, 
and the very high average rates of return which the investment can generate (although one 
must doubt the accuracy with which such calculations can be made). The concluding chapter 
by the editors is a resumé. 

The best parts of this volume are, then, the remaining five chapters, the other contributors’ 
reviews of research and extension in specific national cases, and an excellent general review 
of the field by Biggs and Clay, which sets out the different strands that have appeared in the 
literature—such as the debates over the equity of the Green Revolution, or the role of 
multinationals in integrating genetic research with agrochemicals. They list the biases which 
writers have commonly noted—towards commercial crops, not subsistence crops, towards the 
public sector in Third World countries, and often towards technology rather than education. 
They also consider models of modernisation, and of centre-periphery relationships 
(technological dependence). Mukhopadhyay analyses in great detail the structure of research 
in India, and shows that there is a bias towards applied rather than pure research, and little 
research in extension. In terms of nonresearch-programme spending, however, extension 
takes by far the largest proportion of expenditure. He also shows how research is better in 
the more advanced and progressive states: the implication is that this is effect, not cause. 
Mahmud and Muqtada review the worrying state of affairs in Bangladesh, where the known 
possible yield increases with high-yielding varieties have not been achieved in farmers’ fields, 
and where the growth rate of agricultural production is extremely low. Dorling looks at 
research in horticulture in Kenya—vegetables and fruits, not the plantation crops of tea and 
coffee—and concludes that there is a cost-effective importation and adaptation of genetic 
material and technology from the outside world, but that extension is not as effective. Luu 
writes at length about changing land-tenure systems under the Communist government of 
North Vietnam: this is no so good, partly because the material is a little bit at variance with 
the central concerns of the book, but given the paucity of material on North Vietnam it will 
be a useful source for many readers. It is difficult to make out quite what research and 
extension activity is going on, though there are interesting references to concerted attempts to 
find new rice varieties that would permit a change in the cropping calendar. 

Biggs and Clay’s chapter is necessarily long. Most of the others are too long for what 
they say: the editors could have shortened the whole volume with some judicious compression: 
an average chapter length of fifty pages is not warranted. A further criticism, though perhaps 
not quite fair, is the almost complete omission of references to what farmers actually do—it 
all seems a bit top-down. (The main exception to this remark is the chapter on Bangladesh.) 
In this sense the whole book seems actually to lack a real feel for diffusion at the grass-roots 
level: it is a book about the generation of innovation, and the diffusion of institutions that 
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generate innovation rather than the achieved end results which, as the concluding chapter 
notes, have not yet been good enough. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, the subject—organisational effectiveness—is very difficult 
territory. The book makes a contribution to which many in the field will want to make reference, 
and the publishers have placed a reasonable price on it. 


G P Chapman > 
Department of Geography, School of Oriental and African Studies, Malet Street, London 
WCI1E 7HP, England 


Urban land-use and transport interaction: policies and models edited by F V Webster, P H Bly, 
N J Paulley; Avebury, Aldershot, Hants (published in the USA by Gower, Brookfield, VT), 
1988, 520 pages, £39.50 (US: $79.00) 


This is undoubtedly an interesting book, for various reasons. First, it provides an articulate 
(but, as we will argue, biased) case for land use and transport (LUT) models, a species many 
of us thought already extinct. Second, it provides a good and thorough review of what surely 
constitutes the state of the art in this field. Third, it provides a wealth of data about a 
probably unique (as the editors rightly claim) exercise in examining the performance of nine 
of the best known models of this kind under various tests and policies. 

The book is usefully divided into four parts (each containing one or more chapters): the 
first is a good introduction, the second is a detailed description of each of the models 
participating in the experiment, the third is a thorough description of the policies designed to 
test them, and the fourth contains a summary and conclusions. So, for readers interested in 
this kind of approach the book must surely be labelled a ‘must’. Its main drawbacks are, in 
my opinion, its sheer length (it was distressing for me to find out that every one of its more 
than 500 pages masses around 550 words in small type!) and its cost—at £39.50 ($79.00) per 
copy it is not going to be one which everybody can afford to keep in their library for casual 
reference. 

For those more sceptical about the merits of the LUT approach we must note some 
problems. The main one stems from the fact that the editors’ argument for LUT models and 
indeed the whole design and conduction of the exercise reveals their somewhat narrow 
British bureaucrat’s standpoint. A feeling transpires throughout that the state of the art in 
transport modelling stopped evolving somewhere in the mid-1970s [consider the phrase “of 
long established and widely accepted models such as the four-step transport model” (page 9)]. 

There is no mention at all of recent advances in demand-supply equilibration (see, for 
example, the excellent book by Sheffi, 1985) which have provided fresh insights into the 
capabilities of transport models for medium-term planning. It is important to note that LUT 
models may suffer greatly from convergence problems in their extremely complex equilibration 
mechanisms. Nor do the authors seem to believe that there are alternatives to LUT for long- 
term planning thus completely ignoring the development of flexible transport-planning tools | 
based on scenario approaches and keen on feedback and monitoring, which have been 
successfully implemented already (see ESTRAUS, 1988). 

With respect to the tests and policies examined I was lucky to attend a presentation of 
the main results of the experiment at a major conference two years ago, where two 
important problems surfaced. First, most of the policies are only relevant to industrialised 
countries: problems such as how to handle bus fleets of more than 8000 buses in cities a 
third of the size of London with huge and rapid changes in population, income, and 
employment, and which obviously require a complete rethink, are just not considered at all. 
Second, and perhaps more important to many readers, the experiment itself has a basic flaw 
as each model was tested on the city where it was calibrated and not on the same one. 
Assessment is very difficult in this situation and this is recognised by the editors, who inform 
us that such a test is currently under way. Perhaps we should wait for it? 


J de Dios Ortuzar 
Transport Studies Group, University College London, London WC1H 9AT, England 
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The risks and hazards series 4. Nuclear risk analysis in comparative perspective: the impacts of 
large-scale risk assessment in five countries edited by R E Kasperson, J X Kasperson; Allen 
and Unwin, Winchester, MA, 1987, 242 pages, $34.95 (UK: £25.00) 


This is a very useful book that examines the differing ways that the USA, Sweden, West 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and Canada handle the question of nuclear risk. Despite the 
1987 publication date, the authors mainly describe the situation in the early 1980s when 
Chernobyl had not yet occurred and the nuclear scene was somewhat different. This is 
particularly true in the United Kingdom where the Sizewell B Pressurized Water Reactor 
(PWR) is now ordered and firm plans seem to exist for three or four more PWRs within the 
next few years. It is perhaps also interesting that France, with probably the ‘free’ world’s 
largest nuclear power programme, should have been excluded. These factors apart, this book 
is a fine effort and it should be of interest to a large audience as a source of historical facts. 

In chapter 1, the authors examine the emergence of large-scale risk studies. The triggering 
mechanisms include: the Three Mile Island disaster, public disquiet over nuclear power, a 
desire to reduce the uncertainty concerning utility liabilities, and some concern to put the 
nuclear risks into a broader risk-assessment context. In chapter 2 they look at the practice 
of risk assessment as it varies with the societal structures, political culture, and institutions in 
which it is placed. These cultures range from the centralised, closed, consensual system of 
the United Kingdom to the polycentric, open, adversarial system of the USA. It remains to 
be seen which system ‘breeds’ the best safety ethics. 

In chapters 3 to 7 they present a series of national case studies. In chapter 3 the results 
of Swedish safety studies are presented. This reports the rather odd finding that containment 
to force radiation releases upwards and to filter iodine would be more effective than remote 
siting. There is a very useful account of the Swedish public debate preceding the 1980 
referendum. 

Chapter 4 is a consideration at the West German approach to risk assessment. It appears 
to be based on the US model but with much more detailed public discussion. It seems that 
the social conflict about nuclear energy is far too complex to be explained by a single cause 
and that the main role of risk studies is to fuel the debate by providing information about 
the potential danger. The result is that the risk polarises the contestants who then ‘talk past 
each other’ from fundamentally opposing positions. Chapter 5 is on Canada. Here it appears 
that there are two differing definitions of risk (quantitative and a broader sound assessment). 
The former has been hindered by the absence of any large-scale probabilistic risk analysis. 
Moreover, there are few formal mechanisms for the explicit integration of technical issues 
into the policymaking process—a process which is not open to public scrutiny. In chapter 6 
the authors report on the impact of the Three Mile Island disaster on the USA and of particular 
interest is the analysis of press coverage and an in-depth evaluation of the Kemeny Report. 
The final case study examines the UK style of nuclear risk management. The picture given is 
of a very comprehensive process. 

In chapter 8 are the results of the country-specific comparisons. A broad spectrum exists 
between the USA, West Germany, and Sweden with large-scale risk studies, and the UK and 
Canada where there are no large-scale risk studies, reflecting a more internal consensual form 
of accountability whereby a competent nuclear industry is responsible for its own safety analyses. 
Risk analysis is perceived to be a useful contribution to the understanding of nuclear risks. 
What the book generally fails to do is to offer any advice as to how risk studies can aid 
public understanding. It is more a sociological study rather than a proactive one and, while 
interesting, because of this neglect it is limited in its usefulness. 


S Openshaw | 
Centre for Urban and Regional Development Studies, University of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 7RU, England 
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The realities of nuclear power: international economic and regulatory experience by S D Thomas; 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1988, 289 pages, £35.00 (US: $59.50) 


This addition to the Cambridge Energy Studies series focuses on the question of why there 
exist variations in the success of different national nuclear energy programmes (page 3). It 
emanates from the Science Policy Research Unit (SPRU) at the University of Sussex and 
contains ten chapters. There is an Introduction, which is followed by “The economic 
evaluation of nuclear power”. Chapter 3 is the first of the case studies and is entitled 
“USA—energy context and historical review”. Chapter 4 continues that theme, in “USA— 
assessment and future prospects”. The fifth chapter shifts to an examination of the “Federal 
Republic of Germany”, the sixth moves to “Canada”, and the seventh to “France”. Chapter 8 
draws some “Lessons from the case studies”, and the tenth chapter assesses “The future of 
nuclear power”. The book concludes with two appendices, the first entitled “The technologies”, 
the second “Data sources”. 

The argument presented here deals with an interesting phenomenon—namely, the very 
different ways in which the nuclear fuel cycle has been developed in different settings. A 
moment’s thought reminds us that, whereas nuclear power appears to be in excellent shape in 
France and has been given a good deal of institutional support in Great Britain, it is in very 
poor straits—both economically and in terms of reputation—in the USA. Another moment’s 
thought would suggest some simple hypotheses why that might be so. In both the United 
Kingdom and in France, the powers of a centralized state machine (that some have called a 
nuclear state) have been brought to bear on environmental protest, and have also deflected 
criticisms of safety records and evacuation plans (or lack thereof). In the USA, an iron 
triangle consisting of the utility companies, the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, and the 
nuclear engineering corporations, each with a subtly different agenda, has been unable to 
fend off political protest over the issues surrounding nuclear waste, on the one hand, and the 
economic challenge of other fuels on the other (though the prospect of rapid global warming 
is being seized upon by the nuclear industry as an unexpected legitimation of its wares vis-a- 
vis fossil fuels). Although the author is based in SPRU, and targets his book inter alia to the 
Science, Technology, and Society community, he does not choose to tackle these kinds of 
questions (the greenhouse effect gets scant attention in the last chapter, for instance). His 
analysis is based very firmly, as the subtitle of the book suggests, upon the technical issues 
and the institutions that surround nuclear power, and does not stray far into the wider 
political and environmental arenas. 

This is not to suggest that Thomas’s book is unimportant. Readers wanting a relatively 
brief and comprehensible overview of the many different types of reactor and their histories 
in the case-study nations should need to look no further. Everything has been done to make 
the issues understandable, including the addition of various appendices throughout the book, 
although it could not be said that the subject makes for easy reading: the number of 
mnemonics alone (I counted thirty-three on one page) would guarantee that. Rather, my 
criticisms reflect the need for an additional book; one that includes material on Japan 
(apologetically ignored here), Israel, Pakistan, and India, and which moves out further into 
those other realities of nuclear power—waste and global warming have already been 
mentioned—that are not limited to the economic and regulatory experience. 


A M Kirby 
Department of Geography and Regional Development, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
AZ 85721, USA 


New ideas in environmental education edited by S Briceno, D C Pitt; Croom Helm, Beckenham, 
Kent, 1988, 219 pages, £25.00 (US: $59.00) 


Despite all the post-Brundtland rhetoric, environmental education appears to have been 
placed on the back burner, certainly in the United Kingdom. The general squeeze on local- 
authority budgets is not conducive to enthusiastic experimentation in environmental education, 
as proposals in the Education Reform Bill would make it illegal for schools to. charge, during 
term-time, for any out-of-school activity. So the field trip or the field course at an environmental 
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education centre could be confined to vacation time and to the independent sector. It is to 
be hoped that loopholes can be found to this damaging provision. 

This book is timely and very encouraging. It draws together the experience of sixteen 
environmental educators from all over the world. Their message is simple. Environmental 
education should be the practical training for ecologically sustainable living and the provision 
of basic needs, not about theoristing abstract concepts or observing decisionmaking from a 
safe but uninvolvable distance. The examples from the Third-World countries are about 
environmental action, about saving areas that should be managed forever, about building 
community awareness over ecologically sound farming practices, about developing or training 
to accept appropriate technologies that can provide water, ree and fertility without wasting 
labour or resource availability. 

Each of the authors shows how small-scale schemes can See people hope and purpose, 
how communities can be reestablished under self-help projects and how external assistance 
should be geared to the cultural needs and aspirations of local people. The editors are quite 
sanquine about the feasibility of their proposals. International aid often counteracts the 
objectives of such programmes. Most schools, especially in the Commonwealth, are still 
hopelessly rooted in the British academic tradition, Ministers and Prime Ministers are only 
lukewarm about the ‘out of class’ classroom. It takes a lot to convert conventional education 
into training for environmental citizenship. The authors do not provide any blueprint 
because there is no such thing from the diverse opportunities that are on offer. But they do 
indicate that, despite all the gloom and doom over budget-cutting, misuse of aid, corruption 
of economies, and general military disruption of sustainable environmental management 
efforts, self-reliance measures are being taken. Perhaps our biggest problem is still to call it 
environmental education. Maybe we should rename it equipping ourselves for environmental 
survival. 


T O’Riordan 
School of Environmental Sciences, University of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ, England 


Elementary statistics for geographers by G M Barber; Guilford Press, New York (distributed in 
the United Kingdom by International Book Distributors, Hemel Hempstead, Herts), 1988, 
513 pages, $30.00 (UK: £28.50) 


Imagine an n-dimensional space defined by axes denoting ‘rigour’, ‘completeness’, ‘difficulty’, 
‘extent of educational concern’, ‘recognition of spatial matters’, and so on. Populating this space 
is what is now a very large number of books on statistical analysis for geography students. 
The scatter of points, each representing a specific text, is pretty wide and seems to reflect 
the attitudes of different authors to the role and relevance of statistical analysis in geography 
and how it might best be taught. In the introduction to this latest addition to our space, 
Barber argues that geographers need to understand the ‘why’ of statistics as well as the ‘how’ 
said to be common to many ‘cook book’ accounts. At first sight, both the content and the 
style of his book follow logically from this objective. It is clear that ‘why’ is conceived very 
much in terms of depth of concentration on what statisticians would regard as ‘elementary’ 
presented for a geographical audience. . 

The book is in three parts. Part 1 has chapters on description, including some exploratory 
methods, measures of central tendency and dispersion, and some centrographic methods. 
Part 2, with seven chapters, is by far the longest, dealing with univariate inferential statistics 
starting from basic probability theory and progressing through random variables, probability 
distributions, and sampling, to chapters on estimation, hypothesis testing, two sample tests, 
and nonparametric statistics. Last, a relatively short section of two chapters deals with bivariate 
correlation and regression. Throughout, an attempt is made to be fairly rigorous in treatment 
with a greater than average use of mathematics and the emphasis is clearly on inference in 
the Pearson Fisher tradition. Throughout, it is clear that ‘why’ is to be answered by a greater 
depth of coverage than is usual in other texts. In our space, Barber’s nearest neighbours are 
probably the books by Norcliffe (1977), Silk (1979), and Williams (1984) with that by Clark 
and Hosking (1986) not so very far away. 
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I have every sympathy with the basic objective—students must understand ‘why’ in order 
properly to be able to use these methods—but I remain totally unconvinced that this approach 
actually meets it. All that Elementary Statistics will do for the students I teach is to terrify 
them. In part this is a matter of content but it is also a matter of style. As Jarrett (1980; 
1988) has pointed out, geographers are most likely to be motivated towards understanding if 
they see the relevance of the material to their own, spatial concerns. The only spatial statistical 
analysis in this book consists of 43 pages on centrography making up chapter 3 and an error- 
laden 10 pages on spatial autocorrelation hidden away in the chapter on correlation. Similarly, 
if students are to understand, they need direct, simple writing that genuinely addresses 
underlying fundamentals and is prepared to be selective for the sake of clarity. I am not 
convinced that this book is anywhere near as successful in this as its near neighbours. Too 
much detail tends to confuse issues and, in laudable attempts to be strictly correct, arguments 
often become convoluted. I cannot help thinking that an enforced reduction of the text to 
about a half its present size would have been a great improvement. Thirdly, if understanding 
is the aim, it pays to be realistic, and in today’s world this means making effective use of the 
computer not only as a calculator in statistical analysis but also to facilitate learning. Apart 
from one short SAS program, this book has no mention of computer methods. Last, 
understanding is much enhanced if students are involved in student-centred activities and 
there is much that can be done by way of study aids and text design. This book tries hard 
to be user-friendly with good typography, lots of diagrams, and some clearly laid out in-text 
examples. Definitions are isolated from the body of the text, derivations are often shown in 
full, some difficult concepts are relegated to chapter appendices, and chapters usually end 
with further reading and some problems for the reader. Yet somehow I remain unconvinced. 
The definitions are often trite, giving an unfortunate impression that they somehow must be 
learnt by rote, and most of the further reading sections seem to me at least to reflect a lack 
of any deep knowledge of the relevant geographical literature. At $30.00 you get a reasonable 
amount for your money, but, if you have to pay in Sterling, £29.50 seems an awful lot for 
material that you almost certainly already have on your bookshelves in better, more 
intelligible form. 


D J Unwin, Department of Geography, University of Leicester, Leicester LE1 7RH, England — 
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International studies in economic modelling. Modelling the labour market edited by M Beenstock; 
Chapman and Hall, Andover, Hants (published in the USA by Routledge, Chapman and Hall, 
New York), 1988, 206 pages, £32.50 (US: $75.00) 


This is a very useful book on empirical modelling and related estimation issues concerning the 
UK labour market. The papers are generally up-to-date in terms of their literature cited and 
methods discussed. And given the contemporary significance of labour-market analysis and 
policy, the UK data and events covered often take the reader through to the early 1980s and 
even the mid- 1980s in a couple of instances. 

The authors cover such topics as recent themes in labour-market research (Bliss), formal 
models of the labour market (Andrews), disequilibrium in the labour market (Hall and Henry), 
a neoclassical model of the UK labour market (Beenstock and Warburton), the newer ‘classical’ 
approaches to the labour market (Minford), imperfect competition in the labour market (Nickell), 
and cross-national comparisons of labour-market performance (Andrews). The breadth of 
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these papers, their accessibility to the average reader, and the calibre of the contributors 
combined have created an unusually valuable collection of methods and perspectives. Indeed, 
compared to similar competing volumes, this paucular book is an up-to-date statement from 
the frontiers of research. 

As we have given a broad overview of the book, it is worth considering, however, its _ 
limitations. Generally, these are limitations of the related literature rather than particular 
gaps of this book. Take, for example, the definition of the labour market: throughout the 
authors tend to treat the labour market as a national whole. This is justified in the first chapter 
by an argument that “(what is intended is not an identifiable institution at a specific location 
.. but something more abstract. The market is a loose agglomeration of numerous bargains, 
not strictly connected yet not wholly unrelated either” (page 1). Fine. Unfortunately, though, 
there is no real attempt in the book to give an empirical measure to the interconnectiveness 
of geographical labour markets—an issue of fundamental importance within the UK and, in 
the future, a fundamental issue for the EEC. 

What is also odd about this book is the relative lack of interest in modelling labour- 
market institutions. There are occasionally some comments about unions and wage policies, 
as there are some observations about institutional differences between countries (though the 
focus is almost exclusively on the United Kingdom). On those occasions that unions are 
discussed, the logic seems to be very conventional—unions are assumed to maximize their 
members’ wages, given a certain level of employment. If this was the case in the early 1950s 
(and I have doubts about that), it is hard to make the case that this best characterizes the 
objective functions of unions in 1990. Can we be confident that unions have such easily 
identified objective functions? And given the extraordinary internal divisions (by function, 
geography, and loyalty) of the contemporary UK labour movement, it is hard to retain the 
convenient fiction that unions should be treated as integrated national wholes. 

Another instance of the gap between institutions and empirical method was the comparison 
between the labour-market performance of OECD countris. Though it is recognized that the 
Australian labour market, for example, is unusual given its institutions and historical development, 
reports on empirical analyses stress the most aggregate models of labour-market performance. 
Obviously there are many difficulties in modelling labour markets, from the data to the problems 
of temporal autocorrelation in regression models (and many related estimation issues in between). 
And I think there is much to be learnt from this book on current approaches to these types 
of problems. 

At the same time, the issue of integrating institutions with empirical method remains to be 
addressed. In fact, there is a certain irony in the authors’ recognition of the important lessons 
of Nickell’s work. More than once, writers refer to his work arguing for the need to go 
beyond ‘fruitless’ debates over theoretical niceties set within general equilibrium frameworks— 
frameworks which obviously fail at the most rudimentary levels. Having recognized the 
problematic nature of much of contemporary theory the authors persist in working empirically 
through the essential logic of these theories. 

The challenge facing contemporary labour-market research, and in particular Nickell’s 
imperfect competition framework, is to show how geography and institutions can be reintroduced 
into the mainstream of research. 


G L Clark 
Center for Labor Studies, School of Urban and Public Affairs, Carnegie Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213, USA 


London papers in regional science 19. Recent advances in regional economic modelling edited 
by F Harrigan, P G McGregor; Pion, London, 1988, 239 pages, £18.00 paper (US: $35.00) 


It is difficult to review an edited volume without violating the Book Review Editor’s request 
not to précis the book’s contents. The general subject matter of this volume is accurately 
reflected in its title; the diversity of the contributions is, in my view, best conveyed by the 
titles of the four sections and their individual chapters, so I will record both. The four parts 
are: (1) input-output and social accounting matrix approaches; (2) econometric models; 
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(3) operational general equilibrium models of regions; and (4) some neglected aspects of 
regional modelling. They contain three, four, three, and two chapters, respectively. There is 
also a very helpful overview of the book and the state of the art in the field in the introduction 
by the editors. 

In part 1, Ashcroft, Holden, Smith, and Swales (“A generalized augmented Keynesian local 
multiplier model”) build on earlier work by Ashcroft and Swales and present in some detail 
an approach to the disaggregation of employment groups and differential income -expenditure 
multiplier impacts. Round (“Incorporating the international, regional, and spatial dimension 
into a Social Accounting Matrix (SAM): some methods and applications”) reminds us of the 
basic structure of a SAM data set and its extension to more than one economy (in his examples, 
two regions, thus generating an interregional SAM). This is followed by multiplicative 
decomposition of the multiplier matrix in a manner that exposes various spatial linkages and 
has come to be associated with the work of Round and Pyatt. The last paper in part 1 is by 
Sonis and Hewings (“Superposition and decomposition principles in hierarchical social accounting 
and input-output analysis”). The material here is in the tradition of recent work by these 
two authors (often done in conjunction with Jensen and/or West). After a review of the 
Pyatt/Round decomposition work (which hardly seems necessary, considering the immediately 
preceding chapter), structural path approaches and then the authors’ superposition principle 
are discussed. The point is to try to identify fundamental structure, as may be reflected in a 
basic SAM-like data set. In the ‘trees vs forest’ dichotomy, the papers in part 1 are very 
much focused on trees, perhaps even branches, vs trunks. 

Part 2 begins with a paper by Treyz, Greenwood, Hunt, and Stevens (“A multiregional 
economic-demographic model for regions in the United States”). The paper delivers exactly 
what the title suggests; the model is explained via 65 equations in the course of 14 pages, 
plus 25 appendix pages for definitions of variables. (I mention the equations and page numbers 
simply to indicate the level of model detail in this densely packed chapter.) Next Tavakoli, 
Roper, and Schofield (“Some issues in the modelling of small regions: the case of Northern 
Ireland”) discuss problems and their proposed resolutions in a specific single-region model. 
In the following chapter, Hunt (“A method for obtaining consistent regional industry-price 
indexes”) describes the estimation of translog unit-cost functions from which regional unit- 
cost indexes can be calculated. There is a useful review of the literature and a nice blend in 
discussion of particular econometric problems and national-regional data imbalances. In an 
empirical illustration, data requirements force estimation of national, not regional, unit-cost 
functions of four factor inputs (labor, capital, energy, and materials). The last chapter in this 
part is by Foster and Malley (“Assessing the impact of foreign direct investment on the 
Scottish economy: some regional macroeconomic evidence”). After a brief review of regional 
macromodelling (economic base models, the input-output scheme, and regional econometrics), 
the authors choose to implement a Keynesian short-run, demand-side approach. They then 
estimate Scottish gross domestic product and total manufacturing output equations with data 
over the 1961-1984 period and draw some conclusions about the importance of foreign 
direct investment in the Scottish economy. In this section, then, more of the forest comes 
into view. | 

The chapter by Spencer (“Computable general equilibrium, trade, factor mobility, and the 
regions”) is the first in part 3. It is a very readable, brief survey of Computable General 
_ Equilibrium (CGE) modelling problems. Harris (“From general spatial equilibrium theory to 
multiregional operational models”) presents a longer, also very readable, overview of the 
particular approach to multiregional modelling with which his name has become associated. 
In the last chapter in this part, Harrigan and McGregor (“Price and quantity interaction in 
regional economic models: the importance of ‘openness’ and ‘closures’”) give us a nice review 
(the third in a row) of CGE models, followed by a very informative illustration using data 
from the Pyatt and Round two-region SAM for Malaysia, supplemented with a number of 
assumed values for particular parameters. The forest perspective is thus broadened in part 3. 

Part 4 begins with an article by Dow (“Incorporating money in regional economic models”) 
in which four alternatives are reviewed and assessed. In Dow’s opinion, the post-Keynesian 
perspective is the approach of choice. Last, Bell (“Modelling regional earnings: an. efficiency 
wage approach”) reviews various alternatives to modelling regional wage determination 
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and then presents arguments in favor of the efficiency-wage approach, with its 
extensions. These two chapters offer seedlings to fill glades in the forest. 

The papers in this book cut a wide swath, ranging from the extremely decompositional as 
represented in part 1, to the compositional and supercompositional in parts 2 and 3. Some 
of the chapters provide excellent overviews of particular aspects of the regional economic 
modelling field—these should interest any reader who wants to be relatively up-to-date on 
work in this area. Other chapters provide enormous detail (underviews, perhaps) on particular 
facets of a specific model—these will appeal primarily to the specialist. 


R E Miller 
Regional Science Department, University of Pennsylvania, 3718 Locust Walk, Philadelphia, 


PA 19104-6209, USA 


The urbanization of the Third World edited by J Gugler; Oxford University Press, Oxford, 
1988, 421 pages, £29.50 cloth, £12.95 paper (US: $58.00 cloth) 


This book is a collection of readings. Its aim is “to assemble the most authoritative statements 
on the varied aspects of urbanization” and “to provide a composite picture of the Third 
World urbanization today” (page 4). The contributions to the book are organised “to explore 
seven aspects of urbanization: the distinctive characteristics of rapid urban growth in the 
Third World; the relationship between the rural and urban sector; rural-urban migration as 
it relates to the urban labour market; the housing question; survival strategies in the city; 
forms of integration and social control; and the politics played out in the urban arena” (page 4). 
All except three of the studies have been published before. Most have been revised. 

The book is presumably intended as a text which teachers can use to support courses on 
Third World urbanization. In designing such a reader one may emphasize consensus or 
controversy. This reader consists of selections which tend to support each other. In his 
introductions to each section, Gugler does indicate some of the grounds of argument for each 
topic over the last fifteen years, but no major axes of debate emerge. 

The section on the relationship between the rural and urban sector is headed “The neglect 
and exploitation of the rural masses” and it just contains extracts from the Arusha 
Declaration and Lipton’s Why Poor People Stay Poor (1977). The section on “Rural-urban 
migration as it relates to the urban labour market” focuses on ‘overurbanisation’ and policy 
options for ‘urban surplus labour’, whereas two cases bring out the nature of Rural-urban 
migration as an individual response to poor rural economic circumstances in Peru and the 
problems of migration control in China. The section on the housing question is headed 
“Housing for the urban masses” and includes an extract by Gilbert and Ward on land- 
allocation processes in Latin American cities and a paper by Nietiend and van der Linden in 
which they summarise the controversy between Burgess and Turner on self-help housing and 
seek common ground between them. The sections on survival strategies and forms of integration 
and social control describe how men and women manage to earn a living through informal 
economic activities and how social networks of reciprocal exchange emerge in poor 
neighbourhoods and shanty towns. A paper by Whyte on the way in which crime is controlled 
in urban China is also included. The final section, on patterns of political integration and 
conflict, is the most varied, including discussions of patron-client relationships, squatter 
movements, organised labour movements under authoritarian capitalism in South America, 
and the revolutionary potential of urban social forces. 

Reading these studies students can get no direct sense of the conflicting perspectives on 
urbanisation associated with modernisation and dependency theories or with the different 
interpretations of recent changes in the international context, and no direct understanding of 
how arguments over appropriate development strategies may be reflected in the literature on 
urbanisation. Even the important observation, from the contribution in the first section on 
the characteristics of rapid urban growth, that “urban growth through most of the developing 
world results primarily from natural increase” (page 14), and not from rural-urban migration, 
is downplayed. | 

Directing students towards common ground rather than controversy is perhaps a matter of 
pedagogic style. For me the failure to focus explicitly on debates (as Harriss does so well in 
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his reader on Rural Development) reduces the pedagogic value of the book. And this is reinforced 
by two further weaknesses. First, urban issues are abstracted from macroeconomic analysis, | 
except when the contestable concepts of ‘urban bias’ and ‘overurbanisation’ are introduced. 
And second, there is no sense of recent shifts in the developing world. The internationalization 
of urban growth is not an issue. The relationship between urban growth, debt, and liberalisation 
is out of view. 

Despite these weaknesses, the book is a handy compendium. There is a thoughtful balance 
between studies which give a sense of the texture of urban life and more abstract arguments. 
There is a good geographical coverage; policy issues are introduced; and the section on 
political organisation is very useful. As a collection of ‘the most authoritative statements’, it is 
highly idiosyncratic. But the selections are easy to read and lively. It is a collection which is 
likely to appeal to students. 


C Gore 
Centre for Development Studies, University College of Swansea, Singleton Park, Swansea SA2 8PP, 
Wales 
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Anatomy of urban general practice by D Wilkin, L Hallam, R Leavey, D Metcalfe; Tavistock 
Publications, Andover, Hants, 1987, 187 pages, £14.95 paper 


This book is concerned with general practice: the usual first point of contact with the British 
National Health Service. Similarly, it may act as the first point of contact with the work 
produced by the research team to which the authors belong. Readers seeking more complete 
diagnoses should be referred to the more specialised research reports and journal articles 
written by the team. | 

It is claimed with some justification that “the research on which this book is based is probably 
the most comprehensive study of British urban general practice ever undertaken” (page 160). 
The authors report the results of three studies undertaken in Manchester. Chapters 3 and 4 
are concerned with a survey of some 400 general practitioners (GPs). In chapter 5 they report 
the results of a community survey completed by some 1900 respondents. In chapters 6 and 
7 they examine the patterns of care, using data recorded by about 200 GPs related to their 
consultations with patients and the action resulting from these consultations. 

The study makes a number of important points. It is shown that the conventional wisdom 
of a sterotype inner-city GP (elderly, single-handed) may be limited to London where much of 
the research on general practice has been carried out. “Our evidence has not shown that 
general practice in the inner city or even in the most deprived areas is poorer than in other 
parts of the city” (page 167). The efficacy of any area-based solution to the problems of 
general practice may be limited as “differences between doctors far outweigh any systematic 
differences between people from different social backgrounds, age groups, or areas” (page 158). 
Last “in the past much faith has been placed in the ability to improve care through structural 
_ change (eg premises, partnership size, list size etc). Unfortunately, our evidence suggests that 
these bear little relationship to the patterns of care provided by GPs” (page 159). In short, a 
preoccupation with general practice in the ‘inner city’ which leads to area-based policies 
being concentrated there must be seen as naive. 

As well as making a number of valuable points, the book contains other positive features. 
The policy implications of the study are clearly laid out. The bibliography contains over 170 
references from a variety of disciplines, and over 60 figures and tables provide a wealth of 
quantitative data. However, at times this results in the reader being bombarded with figures, 
tables, and percentages. More use could have been made of the comments made by GPs 
(pages 73-76), whereas the patients’ voice is rarely heard above the structured survey 
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instruments which tend to speak on their behalf. A final minor criticism concerns the 
omission of the literature of the critique of area-based policies. 

In conclusion, the positive features of the book far outweigh any negative features. It should 
be read by anyone with an interest in British general practice, although the price may well 
mean that the number of consultations will be fewer than it deserves to be. 


M Powell . 
School of Health and Human Sciences, Hatfield Polytechnic, Hertford, Herts SG13 8QF, England 


The geography of urban-rural interaction in developing countries: essays for Alan B Mountjoy 
edited by R B Potter, T Unwin; Routledge, Chapman and Hall, Andover, Hants, 1989, 
342 pages, £35.00 (US: $57.50) 


This volume is a book of essays on development dedicated to Alan Mountjoy following his 
retirement after thirty-nine years at Bedford College. In contrast to many Festschrifts, the 
editors have given to this particular volume a specific focus—that of urban-rural interaction. 
For the most part this works well. As such interaction is complex there is plenty of scope 
for variation around, but linked to, the central theme, and issues covered range from the 
fuelwood crisis to labour migration. 

The book commences with a good review of the principal concepts and themes relating to 
urban. and rural linkages as these have shaped policies. In keeping with the aim to produce 
an introductory text, the discussion is brisk and clear. In this introduction they resist the 
temptation to discuss alternative concepts before the facts have been discussed, leaving this 
to the concluding chapter. 

The main body of the book covers a variety of topics with common ground linking some 
of the chapters together. Population movement, for example, is the central theme of the 
contributions of Simon and El-Bushra, although each adopts a different approach. The latter 
is rather traditional in his review of urban growth and rural to urban movement in the Sudan 
and one looks in vain for some more discussion of the impact of the current political situation. 
However, aided by seventeen self-citations, this chapter will at least shed some light on an 
area not well documented in the United Kingdom to date. Simon, in contrast, focuses more 
tightly on labour migration, specifically on the impact of returned international migrants in 
Malawi and Mozambique. This is a valuable contribution, although it is not clear why it was 
necessary to tack on a short additional section on a somewhat different topic in Zimbabwe. 

Another theme shared by two chapters is that of food. Unwin and Harriss also exhibit 
different approaches to a similar topic, with that of the coeditor very much concerned with 
placing his analysis of the relationship between rural production and urban demand in an 
historical context. The consequent contradictions between the two have produced a situation 
in Saudi Arabia which has enabled international supply systems to accelerate their role at the 
further expense of rural producers. Harriss similarly examines food linkages between rural 
producers and urban markets but highlights the role of the exchange process itself and the 
actors involved. She offers an excellent summary of the components in this relationship before 
illustrating her arguments with case studies in Nigeria and South India. In the conclusion they 
then note the impact of these linkages on the nutrition of the poor and end with an agenda 
for future research. This is the most analytical and rewarding chapter in the book, by far. — 

Two further chapters sharing, common ground (almost literally) are those by Potter and 
Barker on socioeconomic relationships between rural and urban areas in Barbados and 
Jamaica respectively. Both place heavy emphasis on the concept of unequal exchange which 
is discussed as part of a review of the dependency perspective by Potter. These are rewarding 
chapters, although perhaps the inclusion of some reference to ideas on the geographical 
transfer of value (see Forbes and Rimmer, 1984) might have been useful too. 

The remaining chapters pursue more individual lines of enquiry. Sutton contributes a 
wide-ranging review of regional and rural development policies in the Mahgreb, although at 
times the sheer wealth of detail overwhelms some of the arguments. Morgan discusses the 
vital topic of fuelwood supplies to urban areas. His essay gathers valuable data for the whole 
of tropical Africa but does not quite cover the full range of social, economic, and political 
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questions related to this process. Who organizes and profits from the supply of fuelwood to 
the cities—the state, urban businesses, petty-commodity entrepreneurs, or peasants? 

Corbridge takes as his theme the arguments of the ‘counterrevolutionary’ development 
theorists that have risen to prominence in the 1980s. In his usual mixture of complexity and 
elegance, Corbridge reviews the emergence of the counterrevolutionary position and assesses 
its logic. His rebuttal is worth reading but has only the most tenuous link with the professed 
objective of the book as a whole and is written beyond the level of an introductory text. 
I enjoyed it, but I am not sure how Alan Mountjoy himself will react given Hilling’s suggestion 
that “philosophising and conceptualisation have found little place in (his) work” (page 1). 

The editors are to be congratulated on putting together such a valuable and useful book 
on a complex, understated, and misunderstood aspect of development studies. Alan Mountjoy 
deserves no less. 


D W Drakakis-Smith 
Department of Geography, University of Keele, Keele, Staffs STS 5BG, England 
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The role of environmental impact assessment in the planning process edited by M Clark, 
J Herington; Mansell, London, 1988, 203 pages, £30.00 (US: $54.00) 


Environmental Impact Assessment (EIA) is decreasingly avoidable in this country. Having 
acquiesced in the adoption of an EC Directive in 1985, ten years after the Department of the 
Environment had invited Catlow and Thirlwall to review the implications of applying it in the 
UK, we now emerge from this long flirtation with the idea of EJA to find ourselves on the 
verge of introducing it for a range of public decisions. 

In this volume the authors seek, in ten chapters, to “integrate the experience of EIA with 
a forward look at the scope, opportunities and constraints presented by the advent of new 
legislation” (page vii). The chapters include reviews of the UK context and assessments of 
experiences in Cheshire and the Vale of Belvoir. The EC directive is then discussed in detail 
and the genesis and implementation of EIA in Europe is presented. There follow some more 
methodological chapters on assessing policy impacts and planning decisions on environmental 
values in planning. Last, two chapters ask whether EJA will work and “Total assessment: 
myth or reality?”. The appearance of question marks in chapter titles provides a welcome 
sign that we are moving from the overreverent treatment in the opening factual chapters to a 
more speculative mode as the book proceeds. 

Repeated themes, which illustrate the naive optimism of their authors, are the extent to 
which EIA offers a developmental route for the planning system, the hope that it will allow | 
planners to exert some control over farming and forestry land use, and the extent to which 
various past public decisions, seen as unduly delayed by the political process, would have 
been accelerated by the full use of EIA. Less trivial are the lapses of logic, such as the 
failure to distinguish ‘before and after’ comparisons from the ‘with/without’ contrast which 
belongs in decision systems (page 108) and the lack of awareness of the crucial distinction 
between ‘value judgements’ and ‘judgements about the facts’ (page 149). 

The book is timely, in that it is available at an early stage in the use of EIA in this country. 
It weakness is in its dependence on pious hopes at the expense of hard-headed politico- 
institutional analysis of the role of EIA. The reviewer’s plastic banana is awarded to the 
final paper, which offers a broad assessment of the prospects for EIA which appears (from 
its 52 references) to have been written in 1980! Looking forward from 1980 will hardly 
appeal to current readers. | 

Carping apart, the volume has some useful points to make. Those remaining with me 
include Williams’s recognition of the significance of interstate diversity of environmental 
standards as a potential source of economic distortion between EC member states. This is 
an important reason for the EC to encourage the use of EJA, and with some rigour, if it is 
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to make a recognisable contribution to economic convergence. Also, the possibility of EIA 
giving a boost to the public-inquiry process in this country is a persuasive argument for its 
introduction. 

Now is the time for a pithier, more critically rigorous treatment of EIA. 


M Whitby 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Food Marketing, The University, Newcastle upon Tyne 
NE1 7RU, England 


Book note 


Politics and society in contemporary Africa by N Chazan, R Mortimer, J Ravenhill, D Rothchild; 
Macmillan Education, Basingstoke, Hants (published in the USA by Westview Press, Boulder, 
CO), 1988, 459 pages, £33.00 cloth, £9.95 paper 


Western audiences are accustomed to an image of Africa based on political confrontation, not 
conformity. Instability, inefficiency, and mismanagement have come to characterise the continent’s 
political regimes. Closer investigation reveals a more diverse and contradictory pattern. 

“The political map of Africa captures the complexity that is the essence of the continent” 
(page 4). This clearly written and coherent text provides a welcome basis for rigorous and 
informed judgement. Its five major sections deal, respectively, with political structures and 
institutions; the political process including types of regime and ideology; political economy, 
the policy choices, and strategies which shape development and under-development; Africa’s 
international relations; and political futures. Although alternative frameworks for exploring 
these issues are presented the authors favour a political choice approach. 

In its geographical selection, the book is welcome in that it draws on examples from both 
former British and French territories. But it confronts the problem of all texts which favour 
geographical breadth over depth. One chapter, devoted exclusively to the special case of 
South Africa, does help. Also useful are the country data and detailed references for further 
reading. Overall, there are few more comprehensive undergraduate texts on the interplay of 
politics and society in Africa. 


M Bell 
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Conferences of the Regional Science Association 


Thirty-sixth North American Meetings 

Santa Barbara, CA | 

10-12 November 1989 _ 

Details from Professor David Boyce, Urban Transportation Center, Suite 700 ‘Sollee: 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, IL 60607-9940, USA 


Conference on the Unemployed in Their Regional Environment 

Ameland, The Netherlands 

24-28 April 1990 | 

For further information, please contact the Fryske Akademy, CURE, c/o Kees Verhaar, 
Doelestrjitte 8, 8911 DX Ljouwert/Leeuwarden, The Netherlands 


Fourth International Symposium on Spatial Data Handling 

Zurich 

23-27 July 1990 

For further information, contact Professor Kurt Brassel, Geographisches Institut, Universitat 
Ziirich, Winterthurerstrasse 190, CH-8057 Zurich, Switzerland 


The Third International Asian Urbanization Conference 

Delhi 

January 1991 
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Doctor Ashok K Dutt, Professor of Geography - Urban Studies, aed of Akron, Akron, 
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Call for papers 

Metropolis in Ascendancy | 

Third International Congress of the World Association of the Major eh are Melbourne 
15-19 October 1990 

Abstracts (in English, French, or Spanish) of one page A4 or foolscap to be sent to the 
Secretariat, 545 Royal Parade, Parkville, Victoria 3052, Australia [Tel: Australia (3) 387 9955; 
Fax: Australia (3) 3873120]. Abstracts must arrive in Melbourne no later than 30 September 
1989. 


